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INCREASING AMERICAN JOBS THROUGH 
GREATER EXPORTS TO AFRICA ACT OF 2013 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 2013 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Africa, Global Health, 

Global Human Rights, and International Organizations, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 o’clock a.m., in 
room 2172 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher H. 
Smith (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Smith. The subcommittee will come to order. Pursuant to no- 
tice, the subcommittee will meet this morning to markup H.R. 
1777, the Increasing American Jobs Through Greater Exports to 
Africa Act of 2013. As our members are aware, this measure enjoys 
strong bipartisan support. There are competing hearings and other 
events taking place this morning so we will move quickly to its con- 
sideration. 

It is the intent of the Chair to consider this measure en bloc, 
along with a substitute amendment sent to you on Tuesday. 

All members have copies of these documents before them, and 
then after we have concluded our expedited consideration I will rec- 
ognize myself, Mr. Cicilline, who is sitting in for Ranking Member 
Bass, and any other members who would like to make a statement. 
All members are given leave to insert written remarks in the 
record should they choose to do so. 

Seeing that a reporting quorum is present and without objection, 
the following are considered as read and will be considered en 
bloc — H.R. 1777, the Increasing American Jobs Through Greater 
Exports to Africa Act of 2013 and the Smith Amendment 36 to H.R. 
1777 sent to your offices on Tuesday. 

[The information referred to follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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113th (X)N()EESS 
1st Sessiok 


H. R.1777 


To create jobs in the United States i)y inc.reasing United States exports 
to Africa by at least 200 percent in real dollar value within 10 year's, 
and for other' purposes. 


IN THE HOUSE OF EEPKESENTATHT^S 

April 26, 2013 

Mr. Smith of Xcw Jersey (for hiniself. Mr. KiisiH, and Ms. Barpi) iutrodHCcd 
the folJoHTtig which was referred to the Coiiimittee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. and in addition to the Committees on Ways and Means, Small 
Business, and Financial SeiTices, for a period to be subsequently deter- 
iTiHiod by the Speaker, in each case for consideration of such provisions 
as fall mtl'iin the jurisdicitiem (»f the (O)irniiit.tee (;on(terne(i 


A BILL 

To create jobs in the Fnited States by increasing United 
States exports to Africa by at least 200 percent in real 
dollar value vdthin 10 years, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Re/presenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assemibled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 This A(‘t may be cited as the “Increasing' American 

5 Jobs Through Greater Ex|Ports to Africa Act of 2013”. 
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2 

1 SEC. 2. FINDINGS; PURPOSE. 

2 (a) Findings. — (Jongress makos the following find- 

3 ings: 

4 (1 ) Export growth helps United States bnsi- 

5 nesses grow and create American jobs. In 2011, 

6 United States exports supported 9,700,000 jobs and 

7 97.8 percent of United States exjMHls (*ame from 

8 small- and medium-sized businesses in 2010. 

9 (2) The more than 20 Federal agencies that are 

10 involved in expott promotion and financing arc not 

1 1 sufficiently coordinated to adequately ex^iand United 

12 States eoniniercial exports to Africa. 

13 (3) The President has taken steps to improve 

!4 how the United States Government suppiorts Amer- 

15 lean businesses by mandating an executive review 

16 across agencies and a new Doing Business in Africa 

17 initiative, but a substantially greater high-level fixais 

18 on Ainca is needed. 

19 (4) Many other countries have trade promotion 

20 pi'Ograms that aggressively compete against United 

21 States exjiorts in Africa and around the world. Eor 

22 example, in 2010, medinni- an<l long-term offidal ex- 

23 port credit general volumes from the Group of 7 

24 countries (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 

25 the United Kingdom, and the United States) totaled 
$65,400,000,000. Germany prortded the largest level 


26 
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1 of s)ix)p()rt at $22,500,000,000, followed by France 

2 at $17,400,000,000 and the United States at 

3 $13,000,000,000. Official ex[)()rt credit snjiport by 

4 einei'giiig’ market economies such as Bi'azil, Gliina, 

5 and India are significant a,s well. 

6 (5) Ectwccu 2008 and 2010, China alone pro- 

7 Uded more than $110,000,000,000 in loans to the 

8 developing world, and, in 2009, China suiyoassed the 

9 United States as the leading trade partner of Afri- 

10 can countries. In the last 10 years, Afrtcan trade 

11 with China has increased from $11,000,000,000 to 

12 $166,000,000,000. 

13 (6) The Exj;)ort, -Import Bank of the United 

14 States substantiallj’ increased lending to United 

15 States biisiiieases focaised on Afrii-a from 

16 $400,000,000 in 2009 to $1,400,000,000 in 2011, 

17 but the Exijort-Iniport, Bank of China dwarfed tliis 

18 effort with an estimated $12,000,000,000 worth of 

19 financing. Overall, China is outpacing the United 

20 States in selling goods to Africa at a rate of 3 to 

21 1 . 

22 (7) Other countries such as India, Turkey, Kus- 

23 sia, and Brazil arc also aggressively seeking markets 

24 in Africa using their national export banks to pro- 

25 rtde concessional assistance. 
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1 (8) The (Jliiiiese pracitiee of coneessioiial financ- 

2 iiig runs contraiy to the principles of the Organiza- 

3 tioii of E(:ononii(' (lo-operation and Development re- 

4 lated to open market rates, imdemiines natui'aHy 

5 competitive rates, and can allow governments in Af- 

6 riea to overtook the troubling r-ecord on labor" pi'ac- 

7 trees, human rights, and enriroimieiitaJ impact. 

8 (9) As stated in a recent report entitled “Em- 

9 bracing Africa’s Economic Potential” by Senator 
!0 Chris Goons, “Economic grovdli in Africa has risen 

11 dr-amatieally, but the coutiirciit’s vast ccoiromie po~ 

12 tential has not yet been full}’ realized by the U.S. 

13 (xovernment or tire Amerk-an private serdor.”. 

14 (10) The African continent is undergoing a pre- 

15 riod of ra,pid gro\rth and middle class development, 

16 as sccir from major hrdicators such as lirtcrnct use, 

17 clean water access, and real income grovfh. In the 

18 last decade aloire, the pcrccirtagc of the populatiorr 

19 "vritli access to the Internet has doubled. Seventy- 

20 eight percent of Africa’s rural population now has 

21 access to clean water. CH^er the past 10 years, real 

22 income per person in Africa has gi-own by more than 

23 30 percent. 

24 (11) Economists have designated Africa as the 

25 “next frontier’ market”, with pi’ofitability of many 
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1 iVfrictm firms and gnmdli rates of African ('onntries 

2 exceeding global averages in recent years. Countries 

3 ill Afri('a have a (‘olle<dive spending power of almost 

4 $9,000,000,000 and a gross domestic product of 

5 $1,600,000,000,000, which are projected to double 

6 in the next 10 years. 

7 (12) In the past 10 years, iy:riea has been 

8 home to 6 of the 10 fastest growing economies in 

9 the world. Sub~Saiiaraii Africa is projected to have 

10 the fastest grownng economies in the ivorld over the 

11 next 10 years, with 7 of the 10 fastest growing 

12 economies located in sub-Saharan Africa. 

13 (13) Aidien (‘ouiitries siidi as Cliina assist with 

14 large-scale goveriinieiit projects, they also gain an 

15 upper hand in relations with Afrit'an leaders and a,c,- 

16 ccss to valuable coimnoditics such as oil and copper, 

17 tjT^)ically without legai'd to eimromnental, human 

18 rights, labor, or governance standards. 

19 (14) Unless the United States can offer com- 

20 petitive financing for its firms in Africa, it will be 

21 deprived of opportunities to participate in African 

22 efforts to close the continent’s significant infrastrac- 

23 turc gap that amounts to an estimated 

24 $100,000,000,000. 
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1 (b) PlIKPOSE. — The pmiiose of this A(*t is to create 

2 jobs in the United States by exjjanding progi’ams that rUll 

3 result in iiK'reasing United States exi)orts to Afri('a by 200 

4 percent in real dollar value within 10 years. 

5 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

6 In this Act: 

7 (1) r\FElGA.— The term “Africa/’ refers to the 

8 entire (-ontiiient of Afii(*a and its 54 countries, in- 

9 eluding the Republic of South Sudan. 

10 (2) Afptcan diaspora. — T he term “African 

11 diaspoi'a” means the people of African origin living 

12 in the United States, irrespectiv'c of their citizenship 

13 and nationality, who are willing to <*(»ntribiite to the 

14 development of Africa. 

15 (.3) A(t()A. — T he term “AdOA” means the Af- 

16 rican Growth and Opportunity Act (19 U.S.G. 3701 

17 et seq.). 

18 (4) APPROFRlA'rK CONftRKSSlONAL COMMIT- 

19 TEES. — The term “appropriate congressional coni- 

20 mittees” means — 

21 (A) the Committee on Appropriations, the 

22 Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 

23 iVffairs, the Committee oir Porcigir Relations, 

24 and the Committee on Finance of the Senate; 


25 


and 
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1 (B) the (h)minittee on Appropriations, the 

2 Committee on Energy' and Commeree, the Coni- 

3 mittee on Financdal Serac'es, the (d)mmittee on 

4 h’oi'eign Athairs, and the Committee on Ways 

5 and Means of the TTonse of Representatives. 

6 (5) Development agencies. — The term “de- 

7 velopment agencies” includes the Department of 

8 State, the United States Agency for International 

9 Development (USAID), the Millennium Challenge 

!0 Corporation (MGC), the Overseas Private Tnvest- 

11 inent Gorpoi-ation (OPIC), the United States Trade 

12 and Development Agency (USTDA), the United 

13 States Department of Agri(iultiire (USDA), and rel- 

14 evant multilateral development banks. 

15 (6) Teade policy st,ypp committee. — The 

16 term “Ti-adc Policy Staff Committee” means the 

17 Trade Policy- Staff Committee established pursuant 

18 to section 2002.2 of title 15, Code of Federal Kegu- 

19 lations, and is composed of representatives of Fed- 

20 eral agencies in charge of developing and coordi- 

21 nating' United States positions on international trade 

22 and trade-related investment issues. 

23 (7) Multilateral development banks. — 

24 The term “multilateral development banks” has the 

25 meaning given that term in section 1701(e)(4) of the 
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1 International Finaiieial Institutions A(‘t (22 IJ.S.d 

2 262r(c)(4)) and includes the ^ifrican Development 

3 Fonmiation. 

4 (8) SliB'SAHAKAN UEGiON. — The term ‘‘sub-Sa- 

5 haran region" refers to the 49 countries listed in 

6 section 107 of the African Gi'owth and Opportunity 

7 Act (19 TJ.S.C. 3706) and includes the Eepiiblic of 

8 South Sudan. 

9 (9) Trade promotion coordinating gom- 

10 MITTEE. — The term “Trade Promotion Coordinating 

11 Committee" means the Trade Promotion Coordi- 

12 nating Committee established by Fxeeutive Order 

13 12870 (-58 Fed. Eeg. 51753). 

14 (10) United states and foreign comaibr- 

15 cial service. — The term “United States and For- 

16 cign Commercial Scivice” means the United States 

17 and Foreign Commercial Seivice established by sec- 

18 tion 2301 of the Export Enhancement Act of 1988 

19 (15 U.S.C. 4721). 

20 SEC. 4. strategy. 

21 (a) In General. — Kot later than 180 days after the 

22 date of the enactment of this Act, the President shall es- 

23 tablish a comprehensive United States strategy for public 

24 and private investment, trade, and development in Africa. 
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1 (b) Focus OP Strategy. — The strategy reiiuired by 

2 siibseetion (a) shall focus on — 

3 (1) increasing exjxtt’ts of Fnited States goods 

4 and services to AtVica by 200 pereent in real dollar 

5 value vHthin 1 0 years from the date of the enact- 

6 incnt of this Act; 

7 (2) promoting the alignment of United States 

8 eommerdal interests vdth development prionties in 

9 Africa; 

10 (3) developing relationships between the govem- 

11 ments of countries in Africa and United States busi- 

12 nesses that have an exi^ertise in such issues as infra- 

13 striK-tnre development, tedmologjp tele<‘omimini- 

14 cations, energy, and agTiculture; 

15 (4) improving the (‘oitkpetitiveness of United 

16 States businesses in Africa, including the role the 

17 Afiican diaspora can play in enhancing such com- 

18 petitivcncss; 

19 (5) exjaloriiig waj^s that African diaspora remit- 

20 tanees can help communities in Africa tackle eeo- 

21 nomic, development, and infrastractnre financing 

22 needs; 

23 (6) promoting economic iritcgi'ation in Africa 

24 through working with the subregional economic eom- 

25 munities, supporting efforts for deeper integration 
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1 tlirongh the development (»f (iiistorns unions within 

2 western and central .Africa and within eastern and 

3 southern Afri(;a, eliminating' tiine-(;onsiiniing border 

4 formalities into and witliin these ai'eas, and sup- 

5 porting regionally based infrastructure projects; 

6 (7) encouraging a greater understanding among 

7 United States business and financial communities of 

8 the opportunities Africa holds for United States ex- 

9 ports; 

!0 (8) fostering partnership opportunities betrveen 

11 United States and iVfrican small- and medium-sized 

12 enteiprises; and 

13 (9) monitoring — 

14 (A) market loan rates and the av^ailabiiity 

15 of cnpital for United States business investment 

16 in Adrica; 

17 (B) loan rates offered by the governments 

18 of othci' countries for investment in Africa; and 

19 (C) the policies of other countries with re- 

20 speet to export financing for investment in Afri- 

21 ca that are predatory or distort markets. 

22 (c) Consultations. — In developing the strategy re- 

23 quii'cd by subsection (a), the President shall consult 

24 with — 


25 


(1 ) Congress; 
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1 (2) ea(ili agency that is a member of the Trade 

2 Promotion Coordinating Committee; 

3 (3) the relevant multilateral development banks, 

4 in coordination with the Seei'etaiy of the Treasury 

5 and the respective United States Executive Directors 

6 of such banks; 

7 (4) each agency that participates in the Trade 

8 Policy Staff Committee; 

9 (5) the President’s National Export Council; 

!0 (6) each of the development agencies; 

11 (7) any other Federal agencies with responsi- 

12 bility for exjiort promotion or financing and develop- 

13 ment; and 

14 (8) the private sector, including businesses, 

15 nongovernmental organizations, arid African dias- 

16 pora groups. 

17 (d) Submission to Goxgkess. — 

18 (1) Stkategy. — N ot later than 180 days after 

19 the date of the enactment of this Act, the President 

20 shall submit to Congress the strategy reejuired by 

21 subsection (a). 

22 

23 


24 


(2) Progress report. — Not later than 3 
year's after the date of the enactment of tliis Act, the 
President shall submit to Coiigi’ess a report on the 



13 


implementation of the strategy recpiired by sub- 
section (a). 

(3) (lOKTENT OP EEPORT. — The report re- 
quii'ed by paragraph (2) shall include an assessment 
of the extent to which the strategy* required by sub- 
section (a) — 

(A) has been successful in developing crit- 
ic-al analyses of policies to increase ex];)oits to 
Africa; 

(b>) has been successful in increasing the 
competitiveness of United States businesses in 
Africa; 

{(1) has been sneenssful in creating jobs in 
the United States, including the nature and 
snstainahility of such jobs; 

(U) has provided sufficient United States 
Goveriinieiit support to meet third coiintiy coin- 
petition in the region; 

(E) has been successful in helpting the Af- 
rican diaspora in the United States participate 
in economic gyowth in Africa; 

(F) has been suceessful in promoting eco- 
nomic integration in Afiica; and 

(G) has made a meaningful contribution to 
the transformation of Africa and its full inte- 
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1 gration into the 21st (*entmy world e(‘ononiy, 

2 not only as a supplier of primaiy products but 

3 als(» as full participant in international supply 

4 and distribution chains and as a eonsuinei" of 

5 international goods and services. 

6 SEC. 5. SPECIAL AFRICA STRATEGY COORDINATOR. 

7 The President shall designate an indhidual to ser\'e 

8 as Special Africa Exjoort. Strategy (loordinator — 

9 (1) to oversee the development and implementa- 

10 tion of the strategy required by section 4; and 

11 (2) to coordinate with the Trade Pi'omotion Co- 

12 ordinating Goinmittee, (the interagency AGOA eoin- 

13 mittees), and development agencies with respect to 

14 developing and implementing the strategy. 

15 SEC. 6. TRADE MISSION TO AFRICA. 

16 It is the sense of Congi-css that, not later than 1 year- 

17 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the Secretary 

18 of Commcr-cc and other high-level officials of the United 

19 States Government with responsibility for export pro- 

20 motion, financing, and development should eondnet a joint 

21 trade mission to Africa. 

22 SEC. 7. PERSONNEL. 

23 (a) United States and Foreign Commergevl 


24 Servuge.- 
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1 (1) In GENEBAL. — The Se(*,retaiy of (4)inmer(*.e 

2 shall ensure that not less than 10 total United 

3 States and Foreign (lommercial Serac'e officnrs are 

4 assigned to Aliica for each of the first 5 fiscal years 

5 beginning after the date of the enactment of this 

6 Act. 

7 (2) Assignment. - -The Secretaiy shall, in con- 

8 siiltation with the Trade Promotion Coordinating 

9 Committee and the Special Africa Export Strategy 

!0 Coordinator, assign the United States and Foreign 

11 Gommcreial Service officers described in paragraph 

12 ( 1 ) to United States embassies in Africa after eon- 

13 diKting a timely resoiir('e allocation analysis that 

14 represents a fonvard-looking assessment of future 

15 United States trade opportunities in Afri(!a. 

16 (3) Multilatebal development banks. — 

17 (A) In general. — ^As soon as practicable 

18 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 

19 Secretaiy of Commerce shall, using existing 

20 staff, assign not less than 1 full-time United 

21 States and Foreign Commercial SeiAce officer 

22 to the office of the United States Executive Di- 

23 rector at the World Bank and the rVfiican De- 
velopment Bank. 


24 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

!0 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


(B) Responsibilities. — Each TTiiited 
States and Foreign Coniniercial SeTOce officer 
assigned under snbparagrapli (A) sliall be re- 
sponsible for — 

(i) increasing the access of United 
States businesses to procurement contracts 
'ftdth the multilateral development bank to 
which the officer is assigned; and 

(ii) facilitating the access of United 
States businesses to risk insurance, equity 
investments, consulting services, and lend- 
ing provided by that bank. 

(b) Expoet-Impoet Bank op the United 
States. — Of the amounts collected by the Export-Import 
Bank that remain after paying the exj:)enses the Bank is 


16 authorized to pay from such amounts tbi' administi'ativc 

17 ex[3enses, the Bank shall use sufficient funds to do the 

1 8 following: 

19 (1) Increase the number of staff dedicated to 

20 expanding business development for Africa, including 

21 increasing the number of business development trips 

22 the Banlv conducts to Africa and the amount of time 

23 staff spends in Africa to meet the goals set foith in 
section 9 and paragraph (4) of section 6(a) of the 


24 
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1 Exixtt't-Import Bank of 1945, as added by section 

2 9(a)(2). 

3 (2) Maintain an appropriate niinil)er of emplo}’- 

4 ees of the Baiilc assigned to United States field of- 

5 fiees of the Bank to be distributed as geographically 

6 appropriate through the United States. Such offices 

7 shall coordinate mth the related export efforts uii- 

8 dertrikeii by the Small Business Administration re- 

9 gional field offices. 

!0 (3) Upgrade the Bank’s equipment and soft- 

1 1 ware to more expeditiously, effectively, and effi- 

12 eiently process and track applications for financing 

13 re(',eived by the Bank. 

14 (c) OtCEKSBAS PliWATB INVESTMENT COKPORA- 

15 TION. — 

16 (1) Stat’Eikg. — O f the net offsetting collections 

17 collected by the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 

18 poration used for administrative expenses, the Gor- 

19 poration shall use sufficient funds to increase by not 

20 more than 5 the staff needed to promote stable and 

21 sustainable economic gi’ovdh and development in Af- 

22 rica, to strengthen and expand the private sector in 

23 rVfiica. and to facilitate the gcneicxl economic devel- 
opment of Africa, with a particular focus on helping 


24 
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1 United States businesses exjiand into African mar- 

2 kets. 

3 (2) Report. — The (Corporation shall report, to 

4 the appropiiate congressional committees on whether 

5 recent technology npgTades hai'e resulted in more ef- 

6 fcctivc and efficient pi'occssing and tracking of appli- 

7 cations for financing received by the GoiiJoration. 

8 (3) (Certain costs not considered adminis- 

9 TRATU^E EXPENSES. — For pmposes of tliis sub- 

10 section, systems infrastmetnre costs associated with 

1 1 activities autliorrtcd by title IV of chapter 2 of part 

12 T of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 (22 U.S.C. 

13 231 et se(p) shall not be (considered administrative 

14 expenses. 

15 (d) Rule op (Construction. — Nothing in this sec- 

16 tioii shall be construed as pcmiitting the reduction of Dc- 

17 partment of Commerce, Depaitnient of State, Export Im- 

18 port Rank, or Overseas Rrivatc Investment Corporation 

19 persomiel or the alteration of planned personnel increases 

20 in other regions, except where a personnel decrease was 

21 previously anticipated or where decreased export opport.u- 

22 nities justify personnel reductions. 

23 SEC. 8. TRAINING. 

24 The President shall develop a plan — 
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1 (1) to standardize the training- received by 

2 United States and Foreign Commercial SeTOoe offi- 

3 cers, e(;onorni(‘, officers of the Department of State, 

4 and economic officers of the United States Agency 

5 for International Development vdth respect to the 

6 prog-fams and procedures of the Export-Import 

7 Ba.nlv of the United States, the Overseas Private In- 

8 vestment Cor]:i oration, the Small Business Adrainis- 

9 tration, and the United States Trade and Develop- 

10 ment Agency; and 

11 (2) to ciisurc that, not later than 1 year attci' 

12 the date of the enactment of this Act — 

13 (A) all United States and Foreign Com- 

14 mercial SeiAce officers that are stationed over- 

15 seas receive the training described in paragraph 

16 (1); and 

17 (B) in the ease of a eountiy to wliich no 

18 United States and Foreign Coinnicreial Service 

19 officer is assigned, any economic officer of the 

20 Department of State stationed in that eountiy 

21 shall receive that training. 

22 SEC. 9. EXPORT-IMPORT BANK FINANCING. 

23 (a) Financing for Projects ln Africa. — 

24 


25 


(1) Sense oe congress. — Tt is the sense of 
Congress that foreign export credit agencies are pro- 
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1 elding non-OECJD arrangement (iompliant finandng 

2 in Africa, which is trade distorting- and threatens 

3 United States jobs. 

4 (2) In general. — Section 6(a) of the Export- 

5 Import Bank Act of 1945 (12 TJ.S.C. 635e(a)) is 

6 amended b.y adding at the end the following: 

7 “(4) Pee, CENT of financing to be used foe 

8 PROJECTS IN AFRICA. — The Bank sha,)l, to the ex- 

9 tent that there are acceptable final applications, in- 

10 crease the amount it finances to Africa, over the 

1 1 prior year’s financing for cacti of the first five fiscal 

12 years beginning after the date of the enactment of 

13 the Increasing American Jobs Through Greater Ex- 

14 ports to Africa Act of 2013.”. 

15 (3) Report. — Not later than 1 year after the 

16 date of the enactment of this Act, and amiualiy 

17 thereafter for 5 years, the Exfioif-Impoif Bank shall 

18 rcpoit to the Conmiittcc on Banking, Housing, and 

19 Urban Affairs, the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

20 and the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate 

21 and the Committee on Financial Seiiices, the Gom- 

22 mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Committee on 

23 Appropriations of the House of Representatives if 

24 the Bank has not used at least 10 percent of its 
lending capa,bihties for projects in Africa as de- 
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1 sciribed in para|iTai)li (4) of section 6(a) of the Ex- 

2 port-import Bank of 1945, as added by paragraph 

3 (2). The report sliall imdiide tlie reasons why the 

4 Bank tailed to reach this goal and a description of 

5 all final applications for projects in Africa that wei’c 

6 deemed unworthy of Bank support.. 

7 (b) Availability of Foetion op Capttatjzattov 

8 To (Compete Against Foreign Concessional 

9 Loans. — 

10 (1) Tn GENER.Aii. — The Bank shall make ai'^ail- 

11 able annually such amounts as arc necessary foi' 

12 loans that counter trade distorting non-OECT) ar- 

13 rangement (‘ompliant finanrtng or preferential, tied 

14 aid, or other related non-market loans offered by 

15 other nations for whidi Tlnited States (iornpanies are 

16 also competing or interested in competing. 

17 (2) Report. — N ot later than 1 year after the 

18 date of the enactment of this Act, and annually 

19 thereafter for 5 years, the Export-Import Bank shall 

20 submit to the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 

21 Urban Affairs, the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

22 and the Committee on AVppropriatioiis of the Senate 

23 and the Committee on Financial Services, the Com- 

24 mittee on Foreign Affairs, and the Committee on 
Appi’opriations of the House of Representatives a re- 
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1 port on all loans made or rejected that were (ionsid- 

2 ered to counter non-OECD arrangement compliant 

3 finaiKiing' offered by other nations to its firms. The 

4 repoit shall not disclose any infoi'ination that is con- 

5 fidential or business proprietaiy, or that would wo- 

6 late section 1905 of title 18, United States Code 

7 (conimonly refetred to as the “Trade Secrets Act’’). 

8 The repoit shall include a description of trade dis- 

9 torting non-OECD arrangement compliant financing 

10 loans made by other countiies during that fiscal year 

11 to firms that competed against the United States 

12 firms. 

13 SEC. iO. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTKATION. 

14 Section 22(b) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 

15 649(b)) is amended — 

16 (1) in the matter preceding paragraph (1), by 

17 inserting “the Trade Promotion Coordinating Goin- 

18 mittcc,” after “Director of the United States Trade 

19 and Development Agency,”; and 

20 (2) in paragraph (3), by inserting “regional of- 

21 fices of the Export-Import Bank,” after “Retired 

22 Executives,”. 
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1 SEC. 11 . BILATERAL, SUBREGIONAL AND REGIONAL, AND 

2 MULTILATERAL AGREEMENTS. 

3 Wlicrc applicable, tlic President shall explore oppor- 

4 tmiities to negotiate bilateral, snbregionai, and regional 

5 agrccuiciits that cncoui'agc trade and eliminate iioiitaiitT 

6 baiTiers to trade between countries, such as negotiating 

7 investor friendly double-taxation treaties and investment 

8 promotion agi'eemeiits. United States negotiators in niulti- 

9 lateral foram should take into account the objectives of 

10 this Act. To the extent any such agreements exist between 

11 the United States and an African eountiy, the President 

12 shall ensure that the agreement is being implemented in 

13 a maimer that maximizes the positive effects for United 

14 States trade, export, and labor interests as well as the eco- 

15 nomic development of the countiics in j:\frica. 
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Amendment in the Nature of a Substitute 
TO H.R. 1777 

Offered by Mr. Smith of New Jersey 

Strike all after the ciiactiiig' clause and inserl the 
following: 

1 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

2 This A('t may be cited as the “Inrireasing Americian 

3 Jobs Through Greater Exports to rVfrica Act of 2013”. 

4 SEC. 2. FINDINGS; PURPOSE. 

5 (a) Findings. — Congress makes the following firid- 

6 ing’s: 

7 (1) Export growth helps United States busi- 

8 nesses grwT and create American jobs. In 2011, 

9 United States exiiorts supported 9,700,000 jobs and 

10 97.8 percent of United States exjrorts came from 

11 small- and medium-sized businesses in 2010. 

12 (2) The mor-e than 20 Uedei’al agencies that are 

13 involved in export promotion and firrarreing are not 

14 sufficiently' coordinated to adequately exiiand United 

15 States ('orrirnerdal exjrorts to Africa. 

16 (3) The President has taken steps to improve 

17 how' the United States Goveimment supports Ainer- 

18 ican businesses by mandatirrg an executive review' 
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1 acii’oss agencies and a new Doing Business in Africia 

2 imtiative, but a substantially greater high-level focus 

3 on Afri(-a is needed. 

4 (4) Many other countiies have ti'adc promotion 

5 programs that aggressively compete against United 

6 States exports in Africa and around the woifd. Uoi" 

7 example, in 2010, medium- and long-term official ex- 

8 port credit general volumes from the Gr-oup of 7 

9 countries (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, 

10 the United Ivingdom, and the United States) totaled 

1 1 $65,400,000,000. Germany pnmded the largest level 

12 of support at $22,500,000,000, followed by France 

13 at $17,400,000,000 and the United States at 

14 $13,000,000,000. Official export credit support by 

15 emerging market economies such as Brazil, Cliina, 

16 and India are signifurnit as well. 

17 (5) Between 2008 and 2010, China alone pro- 

18 Gded more than $110,000,000,000 in loans to the 

19 developing world, and, in 2009, China surpassed the 

20 United States as the leading trade partner of Afri- 

21 can countries. In the last 10 years, African trade 

22 with China has increased from $11,000,000,000 to 

23 $166,000,000,000. 

24 
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(6) Other countries sudr as India, Turkey, Eris- 
sia, and Brazil are also aggressively seeking markets 
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1 ill Afrii'a using their national export banks to pro- 

2 ^dde concessional assistance. 

3 (7) The (Chinese practicie of ('oneessional finaiK*-- 

4 iiig i-uns contrary to the pilriciplcs of the Organiza- 

5 tion of Economic Co-operation and Develoiiment re- 

6 latcd to open niaitct I'atcs. undennincs naturally 

7 competitive rates, and can allow governments in Af- 

8 rica to overlook the troubling record on labor prac- 

9 tices, human rights, and enriromiieiital impact. 

10 (8) As stated in a recent report entitled “Em- 

11 bradng Afri(‘.a;s E(‘-()nomi(' Potential” by Senator 

12 Chris Coons, “Economic grovdh in iVfrica has risen 

13 dramatically, but the continent’s vast economic po- 

14 tcntial has not yet been fully i-calizcd by the U.S. 

15 (dovemment or the American private sector.”. 

16 (9) The African (‘-ontinent is undergoing a pe- 

17 riod of rapid growth and middle class development, 

18 as seen from major indicators such as Internet use, 

19 clean watci" access, and real income growth. In the 

20 last decade alone, the percentage of the population 

21 with access to the Internet has doubled. Seventy- 

22 eight percent of Africa’s inral population now has 

23 access to clean water. Over the past 10 years, real 

24 iiK'.ome per person in Afric'a has grown by more than 
30 percent. 
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1 (10) lile'ononiists have designated Alri(-a as the 

2 “next frontier market”, with profitability of many 

3 African firms and growtli rates of Afri(‘.a,n (ionntries 

4 exceeding global averages in recent yeai'S. Gouutiies 

5 ill Africa have a collective spending powder of almost 

6 $9,000,000,000 and a gross domestic product of 

7 $1,600,000,000,000, wdiich are projected to double 

8 in the next 1 0 years. 

9 (11) In the past 10 years, Africa has been 

10 home to 6 of the 10 fastest growing economies in 

11 the Avorld. Snb-Saharan Africa is prijected to have 

12 the fastest growing economies in the wnrkl over the 

1 3 next 1 0 years, with 7 of the 1 0 fastest growing 

14 economies located in sub-Saharan iVfriea. 

15 (12) lAdien countries such as Cliina assist with 

16 large-scale government projects, they also gain an 

17 upper hand in relations with African leaders and ac- 

18 cess to valuable commodities such as oil and copper, 

19 typically without legai'd to environmental, human 

20 rights, labor, or governance standards. 

21 (13) Unless the United States can offer corn- 

22 petitive financing for its firms in Africa, it will be 

23 deprived of opportunities to pariicipate in African 
efforts to close the ('ontinent’s signifi(‘-ant infrastnuc 
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1 tiire gup tliat amounts to an estimated 

2 $ 100 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 

3 (b) PUEPOSE. — The purpose of this A(‘t is to (Teate 

4 jobs in the United States by expanding pi-ograins that will 

5 result ill increasing United States exj^orts to Africa by 200 

6 pei'cent in I'cal dollar value within 10 years. 

7 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

8 In this Act: 

9 (1) AfkiCA. — The term 'hVtrica" refers to the 
10 entire continent of Africa and its 54 countries, in- 
] 1 eluding the Republic of South Sudan. 

12 (2) AfeiOan DL4SPOKA.— The term “African 

13 diaspora” means the people of African origin living 

14 in the United States, iri-espective of their citizenship 

15 and nationality, who are willing to contribute to the 

16 development of Africa. 

17 (3) AGOA. — The term “AGOA” means the Af- 

18 rican Grovdh and Oppoitunity Act (19 U.S.C. 3701 

19 ct seq.). 

20 (4) Appkopelite congeessionap oommit- 

21 TEES. — The term “axipropiiate congressional corn- 

22 mittees” means — 

23 

24 
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(A) the Committee on Appropriations, the 
Committee on Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs, the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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1 and the (yormnittee on FinaiK-e of the Senate; 

2 and 

3 (B) the (committee on Appropriations, the 

4 Couiniittcc on Energy and Gonuncrec, the Com- 

5 mittee on Financial SeT-vices, the Committee on 

6 Foi-cign iiffaii's, and the Committee on Ways 

7 and Means of the House of Representatives. 

8 (5) Devet.opment AtiENCiES. — The term “de- 

9 velopmcnt agencies” includes the Dcpai-tmcnt of 

10 State, the United States Agency for International 

11 Development (USAID), the Millennium Challenge 

12 Coi-poration (MCCO, the Overseas Private Invest- 

13 merit Corporation (OPIC), the United States Trade 

14 and Development Agency (USTDA), the United 

15 States Department of Agriculture (USDA), aird rel- 

16 evant multilateral development banks. 

17 (6) Trade policy staep committee. — The 

18 term “Trade Policy Staff Committee” means the 

19 Trade Policy Staff Committee established pursuant 

20 to section 2002.2 of title 15, Code of Federal Regu- 

21 lations, and is composed of representatives of Fed- 

22 era! agencies in charge of developing and coordi- 

23 nating United States positions on international trade 
and trade-related investment issues. 
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1 (7) Multilateral development banks. — 

2 The term “multilateral development banks” has the 

3 meaning- given that term in section 1701(c)(4) of the 

4 International l^inancial Institutions Act (22 U.S.C. 

5 262r(e)(4)) and includes the African Develoijment 

6 Foundation. 

7 (8) Sub-8AI-iar,an region. — The term “sub-Sa- 

8 haran region” refers to the 49 countries listed in 

9 section 107 of the African Gi'owtli and Oppoitunity 

10 Act (19 U.S.C. 3706) and includes the Eepublic of 

1 1 South Sudan. 

12 (9) Trade promotion coordinating oom- 

13 MITTEE. — The term “Trade Promotion Coordinating 

14 Committee” means the Trade Promotion Gooi'di- 

15 nating Committee established by Executive Order 

16 12870 (58 Fed. Pveg. 51753). 

17 (10) United states and foreign commbr- 

18 CIAL SERVICE. — The term “United States and Por- 

19 cign Commeroial Seivice” means the United States 

20 and Foreign Commercial SeiAice established by sec- 

21 tion 2301 of the Export Eidiancement Act of 1988 

22 (15 U.S.C. 4721). 

23 SEC. 4. strategy. 

24 (a) In (Ieneral. — Not later than 180 days after the 

25 date of the enactment of this Act, the President shall es- 
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1 tablish a eornpreliensive United States stratejiy for pnl;)li(- 

2 and private investment, trade, and development in Africa. 

3 (b) Focus OF StratE(;y. — The strate©’ re(piired by 

4 subsection (a) shall focus on — 

5 (1) itiereasing exjiorts of United States goods 

6 and services to riliica by 200 pei'cent in I'cal dollar" 

7 value vdthin 10 years from the date of the enact- 

8 ment of this Act; 

9 (2) promoting the alignment of United States 

10 commercial interests vuth development priorities in 

1 1 Africa; 

12 (3) developing relationships between the govein- 

13 merits of countries in Africa and United States busi- 

14 nesses that have an expertise in such issues as infra- 

15 sti-ucture development, technologvy telecommuni- 

16 cations, energy, and agriculture; 

17 (4) improving the competitiveness of United 

18 States businesses in Africa, including the role the 

19 African diaspoi'a can play in enhancing such com- 

20 petitivenesB; 

21 (5) exjoloring ways that Aftican diasirora retnit- 

22 tances can help communities in Africa tackle eco- 

23 nomic, development, and infrastnictru’e financing 

24 needs; 
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1 (6) proirioting ecionoinic integration in Afri(‘,a 

2 through working with the subregional economic com- 

3 mimities, supporting efforts for deeper integration 

4 through the development of customs unions within 

5 western and central Africa and within eastern and 

6 southern Atiica, eliminating time-consuming border 

7 formalities into and witliin these areas, and sup- 

8 porting regionally based infrastructure projects; 

9 (7) encouraging a greater understanding among 

10 United States business and financial communities of 

1 1 the opportunities Africa holds for United States ex- 

12 ports; 

13 (8) fostering partnership opportunities betw'^een 

14 United States and African small- and medium-sized 

15 enteip rises; and 

16 (9) monitoring — 

17 (A) market loan rates and the availability 

18 of capital for United States business investment 

1 9 in Afi’ica; 

20 (B) loan rates offered by the governments 

21 of other countries for investment in Africa; and 

22 (C) the policies of other countries wdth re- 

23 spect to export, financing for investment in Afri- 


24 


(‘.a that are predatory or distort markets. 
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1 ((■) (Consultations. — In developing the strategy re- 

2 quired by subsection (a), the President shall consult 

3 vlth — 

4 (1) CorigTcss; 

5 (2) each agency that is a member of the Trade 

6 Promotion Coordinating Committee; 

7 (3) the relevant multilateral development banks, 

8 in coordination with the Secretary of the Treasiuy 

9 and the respective United States Executive Directors 

10 of such banks; 

11 (4) eadi agency that partidpates in the Trade 

12 Policy Staff Committee; 

13 (5) the President’s National Exjiort Council; 

14 (6) each of the development agencies; 

15 (7) any other Federal agencies uith responsi- 

16 bility for ex];)oit promotion or finandng and develop- 

17 nient; and 

18 (8) the private sector, including businesses, 

19 nongovcmniental organizations, and African dias- 

20 pora gi’oups. 

21 (d) Submission to Gonobess. — 

22 (1) Strategy. — Not later than 180 dajN after 

23 the date of the enactment of this Act, the President 

24 shall submit to Congress the strategy^ reephred by 

25 subsection (a). 
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1 (2) Progress report. — Not later than 3 

2 years after the date of the eimctment of this Act, the 

3 President shall submit to (Congress a report on the 

4 impleinciitatioii of the strategy required by sub- 

5 section (a). 

6 (3) COXTENT OF REPORT. — The report re- 

7 quired by paragi-aph (2 ) shall include an assessment 

8 of the extent to which the strategy* required by sub- 

9 section (a) — 

10 (A) has been successful in developing crit- 

1 1 i(‘-al analyses of polides to increase ex];)orts to 

12 Africa; 

13 (B) has been successful in increasing the 

14 competitiveness of United States businesses in 

15 Africa; 

16 (U) has been sm'Ciessful in (ire ating jobs in 

17 the United States, including the nature and 

18 sustainability of such j(4)S; 

19 (D) has provided sufficient United States 

20 Government support to meet third countiy com- 

21 petition in the region; 

22 (E) has been successful in helping the Af- 

23 


24 


rican diaspora in the United States participate 
in e(ionomi(i growtli in Afri(ia; 
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1 (F) lias been sneeessfnl in promoting eeo- 

2 nomic integi'ation in Africa; and 

3 (G) lias made a meaningful (‘.ontribution to 

4 the transformation of Afi'ica arid its fidl intc- 

5 gration into the 21st century world econonry, 

6 not only as a supplier of primary pi'oducts but 

7 also as full participant in international supply 

8 and distribution chains and as a consumer’ of 

9 international goods and seiTlces. 

10 SEC. 5. TRADE MISSION TO AFRICA. 

1 1 It is the sense of (Congress that, not later than 1 year 

12 after the date of the enactment of tliis Act, the Secretary 

13 of Commer’ce and other high-level officials of the United 

14 States Government with responsibility for expoif pro- 

15 motion, financing, and development should conduct a joint 

16 trade mission to Afri(‘.a. 

17 SEC. 6. PERSONNEL. 

18 (a) United States and Foreign Commerglal 

19 Service. — 

20 (1) In general. — The Secretary of Commerce 

21 shall errsui’e that not less than 10 total existing 

22 United States and Foreign Commercial Service offi- 

23 cers ar-e assigrred to Africa for each of the first 5 fis- 

24 cal years beginning after the date of the enarhment 
of this Act. 
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1 (2) Assignment. — The Se(‘,retim- shall, in (-on- 

2 sultation 'vvith the Trade Promotion Coordinating 

3 Cornniittee and the Special Africa, Exjxjit Strategy 

4 Goordinatoi", assign the United States and Foi'cign 

5 CoTTiTTiereial Service officers described in paragraph 

6 (1) to United States embassies in Africa after- con- 

7 ducting a timely resource allocation analysis that 

8 represents a forTvard -looking assessment of future 

9 United States trade opportuirities in Africa. 

10 (3) Multilatekae devcelopment banks. — 

1 1 (A) In GENEEAL. — ^As soon as pra(‘,tica,ble 

12 after the date of the enactment of this Act, the 

13 Secretary of Cornmer’ce shall, using existing 

14 staff, assigrr rrot less tliarr 1 full-time Urrited 

15 States and Foreign Commercial Sei-xice officer 

16 to the office of the United States Exeraitive Di- 

17 rector at the World Bank and the African De- 

18 velop merit Bank. 

19 (B) Responsibilities. — Each United 

20 States and Foreign Commercial SeiWce officer 

21 assigned under si.ibpai’agT’aph (A) shall be re- 

22 sponsible for — 

23 
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(i) incr-easing the access of United 
States businesses to procurement contracts 
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mtli the multilateral developnient bank to 
which the officer is assigned; and 

(ii) facilitating the access of Tlnited 
States businesses to risk insui'ancc, equity 
itivestmerits, consulting serffices, and lecid- 
ing provided by that bank. 

(b) OvvERSBAS PlOTATB In\"E8TMBNT GOKPORA- 
TTON. — 

(1) Stabbing. — Of the net offsetting collections 
collected by the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration used for administrative exjvenses, the Cor- 
poration shall use sufficient funds to increase by not 
more than 5 the staff needed to promote stable and 
sustainable economic growth and development in i\l‘- 
rica, to strengthen and expand the private sector in 
Africa, and to faciilitate the general ecconomic' devel- 
opment of Africa, with a particular focus on helping 
United States businesses exj^and into African mar- 
kets. 

(2) EepORT.— The Corporation shall report to 
the appropriate congressional committees on whether 
recent technology upgrades have resulted in more ef- 
fective and efficient processing and tracking of appli- 
cations for finanring received by the Corjajration. 
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1 (3) (Certain costs not considered adminis- 

2 TKATD^ EXPENSES. — For purjioses of this siib- 

3 se(‘-ti()n, systems infrastnirture costs associated with 

4 activities authorized by title IV of chapter 2 of part 

5 T of the Foreign Assistance Act of 19(31 (22 U.S.C. 

6 231 ct scq.) shall not be considered administrative 

7 exjienses. 

8 (e) RtjtjE op Construction. — N othing in this sec- 

9 tion shall be consti'ucd as pcmiitting the reduction of Dc- 

10 partment of Commerce, Department of State, or Overseas 

1 1 Private Investment Corfioration personnel or the alter- 

12 ation of planned personnel increases in other regions, ex- 

1 3 cept where a personnel decrease was previously anticipated 

14 or where decreased export oppoitunities justity pei'somiel 

15 reductions. 

16 SEC. 7. TRAINING. 

17 The President shall develop a plan — 

18 (1) to standardize the training received by 

19 United States and Foreign Commercial Service offi- 

20 cers, economic officers of the Department of State, 

21 and economic officers of the United States Agency 

22 for International Development with respect to the 

23 progTanis and procedures of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, the Small Business Admin- 
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1 istration, and the United States Trade and Develop- 

2 nient Agency; and 

3 (2) to ensure that, not later than 1 year after 

4 the date of the enactment of this Act — 

5 (A) all United States and Foreign Gom- 

6 mcrcial Service officers that arc stationed ovci- 

7 seas receive the training described in paragraph 

8 (1); and 

9 (B) in the ease of a countiy to wliich no 

10 United States and Foreign Commercial Service 

1 1 officer is assigned, any eciononiic officer of the 

12 Department of State stationed in that country 

13 shall receive that training. 

14 SEC. 8. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

15 Section 22(b) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 

16 649(b)) is amended in the matter preceding paragraph (1) 

17 by inserting “the Trade Promotion Goordinatiirg Corn- 

18 mittee,” after “Director of the United States Trade and 

1 9 Devclopmerrt Agency, ’ ’ . 
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Mr. Smith. The Chair moves that the en hloc items he adopted. 
All those in favor say aye. 

[Chorus of ayes.] 

Mr. Smith. Those opposed? In the opinion of the Chair, the ayes 
have it and the items considered en bloc are adopted. Without ob- 
jection, the measures as amended are reported favorably to the full 
committee and the staff is directed to make technical and con- 
forming changes. Now that we have completed the formal consider- 
ations of these measures, again I would like to recognize myself for 
a brief explanation of the bill, H.R. 1777, the Increasing American 
Jobs Through Greater Exports to Africa Act of 2013. This bill, 
which I am happy to say is cosponsored by our Ranking Member 
Karen Bass and Congressman Bobby Rush, directs the President to 
establish a comprehensive U.S. strategy for public and private in- 
vestment, trade, and development in Africa. This legislation fo- 
cuses, among other things, on increasing exports of U.S. goods and 
services to Africa by 200 percent in real dollar value within 10 
years. According to the Department of Commerce, every $1 billion 
in U.S. exports creates some 6,000 jobs in this country. 

My legislation calls for the alignment of U.S. commercial inter- 
ests in the development of priorities in Africa. Trade and aid are 
not mutually exclusive. Capacity building, for example, is a devel- 
opment tool and it must be used to enable African countries to be- 
come more proficient in promoting trade and expanding wealth op- 
portunities in their countries. Improving the competitiveness of 
U.S. businesses in Africa is in America’s interest as well since more 
prosperous Africans can afford U.S. -manufactured goods. 

This legislation encourages a greater understanding among U.S. 
financial and business communities of the opportunities that Africa 
holds for U.S. exports. Today, U.S. publications only occasionally 
describe the commercial opportunities available in Africa. If you 
read Fortune, Business Week, or even Black Enterprise magazines, 
you will read perhaps an annual Africa-focused issue that is in gen- 
eral in its description of business in Africa, but there is little ongo- 
ing discussion of the kind of linkages that U.S. businesses are 
missing. Chinese, Japanese, and even Turkish businesspeople are 
taking full advantage of those opportunities today, and American 
businesspeople should have the same chances to benefit from them. 

The legislation fosters partnership opportunities between U.S. 
and African small- and medium-sized enterprises, especially among 
the African diaspora businesses which have not benefited from the 
African Growth and Opportunity Act, or AGOA, as they might 
have. Again, this is a function of not having sufficient information 
on which to base important commercial decisions. 

The President is required, pursuant to the bill, if it becomes law, 
to designate a special Africa export strategy coordinator. U.S. trade 
policy is too often stovepiped, meaning that various agencies pur- 
sue their missions without sufficient coordination. In an increas- 
ingly competitive global trade environment, this practice must end. 
The Secretary of Commerce is directed to ensure that at least 10 
total U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service Officers are assigned to 
U.S. Embassies in Africa for each of the first 5 fiscal years after 
enactment of the act. We tried to increase foreign commercial serv- 
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ice officers under AGOA, but their numbers are currently, in fact, 
shrinking. 

I see this legislation as complementing AGOA. It is absolutely 
not replacing it. When AGOA is reauthorized, and we hope that 
will be next year, this legislation will be a worthy companion to 
balance the benefits of U.S. -Africa trade for businesspeople on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. 

I would like to now yield to Mr. Cicilline. 

Mr. Cicilline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to begin by 
thanking you and Ranking Member Bass for your leadership in 
moving to markup H.R. 1777, the Increasing American Jobs 
Through Greater Exports to Africa Act of 2013. You and Congress- 
man Rush have shown incredible leadership in introducing a bill 
that is both good for our country and good for African nations. I 
also want to acknowledge the bipartisan Senate companion too, S. 
718, introduced by Senator Durbin, and that includes 10 other Sen- 
ate members who have shown their support for this measure. 

We are now well familiar with the facts that African economies 
are growing at a respectable pace, and several consistently beyond 
that. Over the last dozen years some of the world’s fastest growing 
economies are in Africa. With over 1 billion Africans participating 
in the global marketplace, we see new consumers who are eager to 
take part in the flow of goods and services and who have increasing 
purchasing power for those goods and services. I am pleased and 
strongly support this bill which calls for comprehensive United 
States strategy for public and private investment, trade, and devel- 
opment in Africa. Such a strategy is important and essential to 
U.S. private sectors to engage effectively and support this type of 
engagement that African nations require if we are to transition 
from transitional aid models to that of trade and investment. 

I would particularly note the important role played by the U.S. 
Foreign Commercial Service Officers. These dedicated representa- 
tives of the Department of Commerce play an integral role in our 
efforts to expand U.S. investment in Africa. They are key to the 
local private sector and can introduce visiting U.S. companies to 
local government and private sector representatives. We need more 
of these experts in Africa and I heartily support the bill’s call for 
an increase in the number of Foreign Commercial Service Officers 
assigned to countries in Africa. 

If our Nation seeks to be competitive on the continent, it will re- 
quire new steps, new strategies, and new thinking to recognize that 
the U.S. can be a market leader and key business partner on the 
continent if we want to be. Indeed, for all of the discussion about 
the aggressive marketing tactics displayed by China and others, 
neither BRICs nations nor former colonial powers in Africa can 
match U.S. companies in terms of the marketing of quality of goods 
and services, the provision of sound maintenance contracts, and the 
development of outstanding executive training. This is why so 
many countries worldwide like to work with the U.S. private sector, 
and in this respect Africa is no different. 

It is against this backdrop that I support this bill which focuses 
on an assertive and comprehensive whole of government approach 
to U.S. Government and U.S. private sector engagement with the 
countries of Africa. Mr. Chairman, earlier this year President 
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Obama visited Senegal, South Africa, and Tanzania. During his 
visit to the continent, he spoke of his strong support for the reau- 
thorization of AGOA and announced two landmark Presidential ini- 
tiatives — Power Africa, aimed at building the continent’s access to 
electrical power to help grow businesses, and Trade Africa, aimed 
at developing greater interregional trade and augmenting U.S. 
trade and investment. This bill complements these initiatives by 
promoting greater U.S. Government synergy, facilitating public-pri- 
vate partnership, and augmenting U.S. bilateral relations with the 
countries of Africa. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to once again acknowledge the 
bipartisan, bicameral support under your leadership for not only 
the African Growth and Opportunity Act (AGOA) but the greater 
goal of growing partnership between the U.S. and African private 
sector. You and many of my colleagues in this committee have long 
recognized the importance of this goal for the United States and 
the countries of Africa. I thank you for your continued support and 
look forward in continuing to work with you and Ranking Member 
Bass and my colleagues in this regard. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I yield back. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Cicilline, thank you very much. Would any other 
members like to be heard? 

Mr. Meadows? 

Mr. Meadows. Just would like to thank the chairman for his 
foresight and his unrelenting pursuit to make sure that we have 
a good relationship with the continent of Africa, but also in terms 
of creating jobs here in America. And so just my compliments to 
him and wish him a happy Thanksgiving. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Mr. Weber? 

Mr. Weber. What he said. 

Mr. Smith. Okay, thank you. I want to thank my colleagues for 
their support of this legislation, their cosponsorship of it, and we 
will move to the full committee. The markup session of this sub- 
committee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:13 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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